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"Kpar preaanted at the Association of Teaahgr Educators 
■ Mid^Amarica Mini^linia, Wichita^ Kansas 

^ Octobar 7 ^ 4983 . ^ 



Classroom Management Guidelines for Teaqher Eduaation 
Effectiva slassrobm managment consists of- teacher behaviors that produae 



high levels of student involvement in alassroom aetivitiea^ minimal amounta 
of studant behaviors that intferf ere with the .teaehar 's or other students* = 
work, and efficient uee of instrurtional time (Etomer and Evertson* 1981). 

' Dealing with discipline problems has led to teacher frustration, A 1979 
National Education Asso^ation Teacher Opinion Poll found that 74 percent of 
the teachers surveyed stated that discipline problems impaired their teaching 
effec^tiveness, and, 17 percent said their ef f ectiveneBs was seriously reduced . 
by discipline problems* Unfortunately^ teachers have been .provided few tools 
for coping with an increasingly heter;ogeneous student population that displays 
a variety of ^ disruptive behaviors* Jones (1982) asserted that teachers have 
suffered behind closed doors which academicians and teacher educators have 



failed tq integrate research and theory into a well-conceptualised^ practicaX 



approach, to c 

Brophy and Putnam (1978) reported that historically, teacher eduaation 
programs have not provi.lad, in a systematic manner, knowledge, methods, and 
^practice to produce effective classroom management. In fact, Brophy and 
Putnam (1978, pp. 95-97) suggested that most teacher educators have chosen to 
incorporate one of the following four positions into thei^ training programs s 
X 1. Nd specific classroom managerivent course worki 



2. iKposure to many* bits and pieces; 
3i EKposure to one technique onlyi or 
4. EKposure to a philosophical framework 



Brophy and Putnamr (1978, pp. .95-97)' identified reasons why ^these four 
positions acear* Th6y also suggfBtad that comprehensive stady^ of classroom 
mAna^ement should fie systematioally integrated - into content-mathod-praotice 



in . prasarvice teacher education programs. ' ' 

Jones (If 82, pp, §3-54) also discussed the patehWork apprQac|ti for covering 
classroom managmant topics in taachar training, 'Thte vast majority of these ^ 
training programs stressed rdther sijnplistic, 'sometimes gimmicky curt^alls* 

- ■ 1 

Even progr^s based on solid research and theory have focused on a Itoited 
nia^er of factors that influence student behavior, Jones ^(1982) discussed 
several major shWtcomings in this patchwork approach, Firstar since the various 
programs fail to provide teachers with the rangB of skills necessary to alter 
the learning enviromsent^ they/are seldom consistently effective, h second 
danger that JOnes identified was that sijmplistic approachetf tg^ discipline 
focus primarily on methoHs for controlling children^ thus ignoring other 
relevant areas such as teacher behaviors and school organizational matters that 
may contribute to unproductive student behavior^ Furthermore^ since many 
progrMS focus on instructional or communiq^ation methods as the key to manage- 
ment^ a third danger was that the programs often fail to provide teachers with 
methods for coping with students who do not respond to less control-oriented 
methods, . • 

Comprehensive coverage of classroom managment topics has been 
by many researchers and authors* Brophy (1982) indicated that the key to 
effective classroom management is prevention ~ affective classroom managers 
are^ distinguished by their , siiccess In preventing problems- from^ arising in the 
"firat pl^cei rather than by special skills for de-aling with problms^. onca they 
occur* Brophy recoOTflended a= systematic approach to classroom managemGnt that 
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would deal with (1) advanoo planning and praparatlon before the^chool year 
begins^ (2) systematic communication of expectations and establislment of 
pro'cadures and routines at the beginrting of the eehool year^ ^3) 



maintananee of these procedures throughout l^p year^ and (4) wall^-ohosan ^ 
and wall^praparad acadamia laativitias that focus studants' attention during 
grodp lassona and angaga thair concentratad af forts during^ indapendant work 
timea, - < , * * 

Tha teacher skills that a^pea/ moat crucial to success in managing tha 
elaserooro s^ein to ba those invQlvad in* ,plannMig^ organi^'ing, and maintaining 
a learning environment that maximiges student angagamant' in productive^aetivitias 
and thus minuniEas tha need to deal with prablems in*" the first place (Itounin^ 
1^70)* Good and Brophy (1977^ 1978) also stressed this issue of addressing 
classroom management comprahensively ^ * * ' * . 

fortunately/ a nuinber'of research studies conducted in the last 15 years 
on- alassroom management *and organisational skills provide a basis for cohtent 
in teacher education courses* Reviews of studies highlighting the importance '% 
of time use ift the classroDm, alassroom management and organizational skills^ 
'Mnd h^l^ing school aspects of management have been compiled ^by Duke (1979^ 

1982) , Denham and Lieberman (1980), amner and .Evert son (1981), Good {1979)^ 

'■• ' ' # ' . 

and Goss^and Ingersoll (1981) » ' * - 

^ - - , * ^4 ' 

Course -Content . 



Jbjtes (1982) §nd Brophy 'and Putnam (1978) have made specific recommandations 
for clAsrootn management content in training prpgrams- A number of research 
studies in classroom manag^ant also provide content for traihihg programs ^ 
TWO stpdias conducted at the Research and Development Center for Teacher 
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Educf i* . i- u (Jniw r^sity of Ta^as at Austin hava resulted in esj?aaially 
usex io'^- it (ir . artson, Btsmer^ Clamanitay Sanford^ Worshamf and Williamey 

ISe^xn ^nd H:";-- # E^T^ertsQn^ ^nford^ Clements^ and Worsham^ 1982), 

" " ' f . . / ' ' ' 

\x '^r v'evl;.ewir;4g the content and reeonmendations idantified above^ I * 

rf^cc mt- nd t\w!^ r^'-^^Mvi'^iVteaehar education eouraea inaluds the following 



alL 1" man :i^^^S5fiant * topies ; 
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1. A Continuum of Approachas to Classroom 
Management and Digciplina^ 



^ 2b Undaretanding Students' Parsonal and , 
Academic Naads . ^ ' 



ig a^eacHa 
lis ^ . 



3* Clarifying a^eaqKars' Baliafs^ Valuas^ 
and GoaJ 

* 4, Management of Instruction 

5, Managing Racords ' 
* ' ' ^* Planning for the First Days of School ^ ^ 

f A more detai^d listing of the cogent is included^ in Appandix A* 
Delivery Suggaation^ , ' * ^ 

Jonaa (1982/ p» 65) recDmmended that preservice teacher training programs 
raguire courses spacifically dasignad to provide atudants with a comprehensive # 
akill-oriented approach to disciplina. A praaervica managOTiant couraa is moat 
eff active^ according to Jonas i whan of fared prior to student tpa^ing and in 
association with obsarvation or involv^ant in a eublic school claaaroom- Jones 
cautioned that it ^is important for the course to ba taken when students ara not 

^ ^ ^ ' . ; ' [ ■ . 

reaponaibla . f or claaaroom diacipline^ This enables the students to more 



objedtively axplore all aspects of discipline rather that focus on methQda for 
control ling behavior* ^ ^ . ' • 

- . Jones furthar auggaatad that during student teaching^ students should attend 
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B^Lnarm "that provide a farum fotf them to shara their aoneerns and formali'za 

tha£r philosophy of claearoom manag anient in light of their more' intanyive 

• ■ _ ^* ... \ 

classroom ^par±enea» • . . ^ - . ' l' 

Brophy and PUtnm (1978^ pp. 92-*120) identified four* aspeots ,ot prasarvica 

teacher education programs which would deal with classroom managemant issues i 

^^1* Tha salact^n and organiMtion q£ a body of knowladga . * 
^ , about humans^ environments ^ and curriculum, tha specific 

aon^mnp to be salactad on tha' basis of its relavanca to , 
affactiva classroom managemant « * * 

f . ' ■■ - " ; 

2m The provision of opportunities to praGtice knowladga ' , 

and related Ekills in contrdllad environments* / 

. ■ ■ '■ -■) -- ^^ 

3** The provision of opportunitiae for reflgcting on 

praotice eKperiences as they relate to= principla^ ^ 
; _ and adjusting managatient bahavior accordingly-- . / 

4. 4ha provision o£ an opportunity to ' be responsible 

^ fgr^^elaaa^room in a Ruction and managatient in ^ * 
situation structured for a parioA^of tJjna ' 
suf f iciaht for habituation of af f ^tive manage^ ' - 

, " ^ ment tffohniques based, on prlnciplaSg {P, 93) 

^ emphasis added) ^ . ^ " 

B^ophy and Putnam described ways that clihioal and field experiences 
could be used to aooomodate the four recommendatioris listed above* 
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Append jjc A 
CONTENT OUTLINE FOR CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

• • *' 

A continuura of Approaches to Classrpom Idari&gement. ' 

A^ Overview of a eontinuOTi for dealing with olaasroom management^ 

inaluding the following perspectives i , , . . * 

» ' ' * 

1^ instruetion/OrganiMtion 

2, Interadtive/interpersonal . ' 

3. ProblOTi solving " ' 

4* Bahavioristic * ^ ' ^ , 

^5. Bahaviorism^ punishment ' ^ 

Bo Overviaw of a continuum for dealing with classroom ^discipline 

1. Non^intarvantionists - . ' ^ 

a) Supportive Model— Thomas Gordon 

b) Coiranunication Model-^Eria Berne Thomas Harris 

c) 'Valuing Modal"^Sidney Simon^ Leland Howa, Howard" 

Kirschanbamh, Louis Raths _ * 

2 5 Interactionalists^ ^ ^ ' , 

a) Social Model--f Rudolf Dreikurs 
^ ^) Reality Wodel^William Glassar ■ 
3e Intervantioni^ts ' 

a) ^Behavior Modifibatibn Model— iaa Canter^ Saul Axelrod^ 
Lloyd Homme, Daniel O'Le&ry , 



Undaratanding Students* Personal and Aca4amia Goals - ' 

A- Personal Naads Theories on students' phychological davalppfftant 
and the affects on^.q^assroom managamant- ^ ^ ^ 

* 1, Maslow's hierarahy of naads ^ - - 

Coopersmith's antecedants of self^etfteem 
^* Erickson's stages of davelopment , *f ^ ^ * 
4* Dreikiirs. four mistaK@n jgoals . ^ 
5. i^opka's concapts regarding adolescent problems 
> . 6* Bronf anbannar • s material on the fOTiily * ^ ■ 

7* Kohlbarg*s theory' ^ ' ^ , ' ^ 

a) Young children (a'lam^ntary grades ^ define morality 
^ by the consequiances of actions^ ' , 

b) Older ^children seek approval of peers and adults ^ 
* ' ^i|d recognize authority, ' ' . 

i ' c) t^igh Bchool adolescents recognize democratic rule 

^ , jand self ^accepted principles* * = ' 

^^8. Piagat^s tlteory * .1. - 

a) Mutual acceptance of. rules and rigid adherencfe to 

rules by young children, 
b^ Junior?' and senior high school age children come to 

understand the need for rUles^ the nature of rules and 
that rules can bf altered by mutual cohs#nt. 



6) .Children* progress frQm an early vifew ©f culp^ility 
that links- blame with thtf magnitude of the act to 
a later staga where intentionality is aonsiderad, 

B. Acaitoiie Needs *. ' - / . 

\ 

1, Cognitive developnent and learning^theory 

2, Identifying students* acad^ic" needs 

a) To undprstand the taaoher's goals 

b) To be aptively invQlvad in the learning process 
* s) To relate siibj,eet ma'tter to their own lives 

d) To follow their own interests 

e) To eKperienca suoaess 

^ f ) To^ receive realistic and immediate f eadbick 

g) To ekperience an appropriate amount of structure ---^ 

h) To have time to integrate learning 

i) To have positive contact with jgeers 

j) ^ To have instruction matched *tb their level of - 
cognitive development and^aarnin^ style 

plarifying Teachers • Belief s^*" Values , and Goals . 

A« Identify teachers' beliefs ^ values^ and goals 

B* J^ecida on characteristics of a management system consistent with 
i 1 "these beliefs # valuas^ and goals 

Management of ^Instruction i . 

' A. Creating This includes techniques teachars use to get the 

classroom functioning well© When the classroom is functioning 
well^ there is no visible indication of disorder or potential 
' disordar- 

le Organisingjitha Classroom and Materials • 
' a) Wall Space - 

1) Bulla tin Boards i ^ ; 

2) ChalJtboards V 
* * |) /Display areas for students • ;t)ork 

4) Display areas for maps and charts' V 
Sj Areas for other instructional materials such as 
' ' work instructions^ rules and procedures^ daily 
^ • schedule^ assigned duties , calendar ^ and " 

* ' ^ , decorations 

^ "6^) An^ience 

^ ^ b) Floor Space * / \ f 

1) Arrangement of studeht de^b 

2) Group activity or work areas # ^ 
. . ' " . 5 „ 3) Centers ' ' , / 

* 4) The taachar's desk^ bookcase^ file cabinent^ 

* ^ *media^ and other ecpiipment . ' * 




C • 5) Bo^keases and shelf space 

6) Traffic patttons _ ' - ^ ' ^ - 

a) Storage Space and Supplies fdsing cupboards^ .closat 
mprnQB, and cabinant^top space) 

1) , Evwyday paper and supplies . . , - . 

2^ Bverday books. and instructional materials 
. 3) ^ Long-terJrt^ seldqm^used^ or special ; occasion 
" ' itms ' ' " ^ 

'4) , E^ipment , , " v ' ,» 

=5) Student materials * ^ 
6) The teacher *s own materials and supplies 

Identifying Classrodm , Rules and Consequences 

a) Rules * ^ " ^' \ , * 

1) Difference ^between rules^nd procedures 

* . 2) Identifying sbhool rules and procedures * 

3) Decidin5^?on general rules to govern behavior i 
' ' in' addition €o the system of procedures 

4) 'classroom noj^s ' . * ^ 

b) Consequ^ses. ' 

; 1) Rationale - / 

2) Types of consequences^ natural^ logical^ and 

arbitral consequences ^ ^ 

3) positive consequences and incentives* 

4) Mna;lties 

Developihg a WorkablW^^Set of classroom Procedures and Routines 

a) Procedures for student use of classroom space and 

facilities \ 5# yx_4 1 

1) - Student depks^and student storage space , ^^^^^ 

2) Learning ajlnters/stations - 

3) Shared materialsV\ bookshelves^ drawers^ anc 

cabinents ' \ 

4) Teacher *s "desk ^nd' storage areas . ' 

5) Drinking fountain, sink^ pencil sharpener^ .and 
* batlurboms ^(if in^ the classroom) 

b) Procedures cbncerning other ? areas of the school ^ 

. ^ 1) Out*-of **class bathrooms, dri^teing fountains> . 
* ©if ice, library, resource rooms, health \ ' ' 

roomy etc^e ^ ' ^-^'^^ 

2) ^ Student^ iining ,up -to leave ,the room ^ ; - 

,3) Playground * ^ 

4) ^ Lunch±ftfom \ ^[ - ' ' i . ^- 
'c) Procedures during whole class activities and "seat work 
1) Student participatibn in class discussions 
' . ^2) Cues or .signals for gettingr\,.s^udents * attention 

3) . Talk among students ^ ^j^^J^ " 

^"4) a Making assigmaents^ v^t' > ^ , ^ 

^ 5) Parsing out books aKS'^upplies . ' 

6) Students turntngr in work 

7) Handing back assignments to students 4 ^ 
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' ^ I ' ^ : ' ^ - 

8) Makeup work ' . , • 

9) Ou't-of-^aaat polieies . * / 
10) What to do when eaatworj? is finished , 

d) Proaadiares during reading grc/ups or other small groups 
' ^1) Studants' raovment into and out of the groups 

2) Bringing matarials to the group . , 

3) Expeotad behavior of studahta' in small groups^ ' 

4) acpaetad behavior of students not ih small/grdups 
a) Prooadures during individual plassas 

1) ^ Beginning, olassas 

2) Instructional aGtiYitiee , r 

3) Ending ttia class * ^ " p 
f) Other procedurap . 

1) Beginrting the sohpol day i opening aetivitias 

2) End of tWi school day* " . ' 
^ 3) ^ Students' conduct during interruptions or delays 

4) Fire drills, civil defense. drills, and natural 

disaster precautions 

5) . Student helpers -arid housekeaping 



4a ' Instructional ^.arity 

a) Rationale i . ^ J 

b) Illustrations of clarity " V 

c) Communicating' clearly 

51 Using Effective Teaching ^ ^thods 

a) Planning "interesting lassoris, 

" *1) incorporating students * interests 

, 2) Taaching mora than facts 

3) Involving students in toe learning process 
/ 4) ^Responding to students learning styles 
5) Presenting * content that is chaTienging^ to studenti 

b) Sequencing classroom activities 
o) Ihstruotional strategies 

d) Motivating students 

a) Adjusting instruction fo^ special groups (groups in 
the classroom of different si^es or ability levels) 
, f ) Strategies for implementing disruption^free lessons 

' 1) Creatively beginning *a lesson , J ^ 

2) Giving, clear 'directions^' " 
^3) Maintaining attention- . ^ - 
\ 4) Effective pacing 

5) Using effective seatwork 

6) Summarising 

7 ) Making moo^h trans itions * ' 

8) ' providing ugaf ul fBedback arid evaluation 
,9) Handling minor disruptions 

10) Describifig desired behavior and why 
' , 11) Describing the purpose and . rationale for lesions 

12) -.Group alerting ' - ■ 
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6. 



7. 



8. 



Devaloping- Claasroom Relationships 

^ a) Establieh positive teaaher-studerit relationships 
b) \Develop positive pear relatiorfships " . 

a) Help ^prove studants' salf-coneepta *\ . 
- '-'^ ^ , \ 

Maintaining Student Aeeountability for Work 

a) Make work as^granents ^alear and spacifie * - 

b) coroiunieate assigmrtente and instructions^ ^ 
_ o) Monitor st\adent wrk in prograss 

d) Davalop routines fpr Ghacking and turning in work- 
m) Provide regular aeademio faedbaok to ^tudantsi 

Managing groups ' , J - 



B, Maintaining This inalutfes taehni^ss whieh are also used When the> 
classroom is funotioning well, but 'vistola signs are present in the 
situation whidh suggest that trouble wild soon Qccur unless the 
teacher, acts, Tha ^maintaining teahniquefej therefore, ara meant 
to extingf . Ish the signs of potential disorder Taefora disruption 
occurs* " ' ' 



2. 
3. 



Monitoring Student Behavior 
^ . a) Withitness 

h) Overlapping ■ ^ 

Consistent Use of conseguencas 

Typical teacher 'maintaining aotivities 



I) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
a) 

f) 



Redirects with task involv.ement ^ * 

Purposefully ignores minor inattention 
^ Reduces frustration through, task* assistance 
Uses non-verbal^ signal interfaranae 

Shifts in^ructional technique^, materials, etc, as ^' 

part oilesson / * ^ ~' ^ 

Provides construStive activity in-^fftce of unforsean . 

t^e problems ' , . ^ ^ >^ 

Rmiovtes distractioyis ^ ^ ^ ' 

Uses ^OKiinity-relationships oontrol 
R%inforaes/rewards dasiFed behavior \ ^ 

Uses successful attantion-^getting davicas ^ ' 
Group alerting ^ * 



This* includes tachniques^ teachers use to stop ^ the ^ 

sr. Once stopped^ the 'teachar- naads ^to re-establish 
^envirormant • ^ 

ort of *the authors and strategics in. tOia 
line aontinuiim* , ' _ ^ 
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2- Verbal desist techniques 

3, Operant principles (positive reinforcement^ extinction, 

negative reinf^c^ent^ ptinishment) , * 

V. Managing Records 

A. Forms and Formats for Good Record Keeping 
B* Simplifying Records Management 

Preparing Records for Parent Conferences 
VI. Planning for the First Days of School 

A, General Guidelines for Instructions and Activities 
B* Presenting Rules and Procedures 

C. Suggested Activities for the First Day of School 
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